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ZEBU; 


OR, INDIAN OX. 


Numerous breeds of this humped variety, 
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varying in size from that of a large mastiff 
dog, to that of a full grown buffalo, are 
spread, more or less extensively, over the 
whole of southern Asia, the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, and the eastern coast 
of Africa, from Abyssinia to the Cape of 
Good Hope. In all these countries, the 
zebu supplies the place of an ox, both as 
a beast of burthen, and as an article of 
food and domestic economy. In some 
parts of India, it executes the duties of 
the horse also; being either saddled and 
ridden, or harnassed in a carriage, and 
performing in this manner, journeys of 
considerable length, with tolerable celerity. 
Some of the older writers speak of fifty or 
sixty miles a day, as its usual rate of 
travelling; but the more moderate com- 
putation ‘of recent authors does not exceed 
from twenty to thirty. Its beefis consider- 
ed by no means despicable, although far 
from equalling that of the European ox. 
The hump, which is chiefiy composed of 
fat, is reckoned the most delicate part. As 
might naturaliy be expected from its per- 
fect domestication and wide diffusion, the 
zebu is subject to as great a variety of col- 
ors as those which affect the European 
race. Its most common hue is a light 
ashy gray, passing into a cream color or 
milk white; but it is not unfrequently 
marked with various shades of red or brown 
and occasionally it becomes perfectly black. 
Its hump is sometimes elevated in a re- 
markable degree, and usually retains its 
upright position; but sometimes, it be- 
comes half pendulous, and hangs partly 
over towards one side. Instances are cited 
in which it had attained the enormous 
weight of fifty pounds. A distinct breed 
is spoken of as common in Surat, which is 
furnished with a second hump. Among 
the other breeds, there are some which are 
entirely destitute of horns; and others 
which have only the semblance of them, 
the external covering being unsupported 
by bony processes, and being consequently 
flexible and pendulous. 

The whole of the breeds are treated 
with great veneration by the Hindoos, 
who hold it sinful to deprive them of life 
under any pretext whatever. But they 
do not, in general, scruple to make the 
animals labor for their benefit; although 
they consider it the height of impiety to 
eat of their fiesh. A select number are, 
however, exempted from all service, and 
have the privilege of straying about the 
towns and villages, and of taking their 
food wheresoever they please, if not suffi- 
ciently supplied by the pious contributions 
of the devotees who impose on themselves 
this chariteble office. —Elements of Natu- 
ral History. 

















ORIGINAL. 


THE TREASURE. 


He was an old man—a poor old man. 
Time had silvered his locks, bowed his 
body, enfeebled his limbs. He lived in 
yonder cot alone. The friends and com- 
panions of his boyhood and youth were 
gone, and a tomb-stone in a distant church- 
yard marked the graves of those much 
nearer still—his wife and his only child. 
The hand of charity had now to supply 
his wants, and minister to his comforts, 
Sometimes his meal was full—at others 
scant. His bed was always hard. It was 
the floor, destitute of covering as when 
first made, and when he slept, it was only 
beneath an old and worn out quilt and 
blanket, even in the midst of winter, when 
the ground was so hard frozen, as to creak 
almost at every tread of man. Atnight, 
he was often cold, and sighed for the day 
to dawn, and when it came, it did not al- 
ways cheer his lot, for the biting air, as he 
trod his accustomed path, would pierce 
his meagre clothing, and make his flesh 
shiver at his touch. There were many 
who saw him daily. To them his face be- 
came familiar, and they were wont to throw 
before him some small gift as they passed 
him by. The carriage of the sick too, 
would sometimes cross his path. Its cost- 
ly trappings, its highly polished surface, 
and its well fed steeds—its liveried driver 
and its liveried footman, told, that its 
owner lived in luxury and plenty—but 
they who were its occupants, if they saw 
the old man, noticed him not. Nay, I err 
—they did notice him at times, and talk 
about his condition in the world. But 
this was all. They never gave assistance ; 
he never asked it at theirhand. They did 
not know, perhaps, his early history. That 
he once had wealth—that the poor, the de- 
serving poor, never went empty from his 
door-way—that they loved him, and blest 
him almost with their every breath—that 
he went among the outcast and wretched 
of earth’s children, to soothe their anxieties 
and bid them not despair—to relieve their 
temporal wants and turn them to their 
God—that he never withheld assistance, 
and never failed to sympathise with mis- 
fortune—that he had done good to his 
fellow-mortals, which here could not be 
measured, and that, through his instruc- 
tions, many had, years ago, entered the 
portals of heaven. This, those who saw 
him now, probably knew not. They look- 
ed on him, pitied his age and infirmities, 
whispered to themselves the “‘ old beggar,” 
and went their way. 

But the old man was happy and con- 
tented. None ever heard him pine at his 
condition, or envy that of others. His 





life seemed one of thorns to all perhaps, 
but him. He, in the darkest hour, felt 
thankful, for he knew that the sunshine 
would come, and that then it would last 
forever. ‘That there was a joy in reserve 
for him, which was to endure throughout 
eternity. That even here, One, who too 
had known suffering and sorrow and grief, 
was near him in spirit, poor and feeble as 
he was, and would be his stay in every 
emergency in which he might be placed. 
That ‘on Him, he might lean, and that He 
would never weary. He often thought he 
heard Him whisper, “‘ fountains of living 
water, thou shalt drink of hereafter— 
faint not, even if the world have forsaken 
thee—a little while yet, and thou wilt be 
with me, and my Father in heaven.” 

The old man’s hut had in it but one 
book. It was a quarto Bible. He could 
not read it now—his sight was dimmed by 
age, but its contents were as familiar to 
him as his every day existence. They had 
taught him the way to life, and he con- 
sidered them a treasure beyond the worth 
of worlds. For the knowledge which 
from them he derived, he would not ex- 
change his condition for that of the richest 
prince on earth, even though he might be 
young again, and see before him a dazzling 
prospect, an existence clothed in all the 
magnificence which royalty could furnish. 
He would rather be “the old beggar,” as 
people called him, with the hope which 
he possessed, than the greatest of the’ 
throng, who sometimes dropped a penny 
at his feet, if his thoughts all centered 
here. 

When night came on, the old man pray- 
ed before he lay down to sleep, and when 
he arose, he prayed, and he knew his 
prayers were heard. He had no fear of 
death, though totterring on the grave. 
He knew that for him it would be a peace- 
ful sleep, full of glorious anticipations— 
yea glorious realities. No more. then 
would want or suffering reach him, nor 
the cold air freeze his limbs. He would 
have a new home—a delightful home—and 
rest. ‘Those who had passed the vale be- 
fore him, and whom he loved, he would 
see again. To depart from earth there- 
fore was no trial—it was a blessing, long- 
ed for more earnestly, as years rolled on. 

* * * * 

The summer came. The old man died, 
and he was buried. There were no mourn- 
ers at his funeral. The coffin which con- 
tained his body, was made of unhewn 
wood. It was carried to the grave, as if 
it had been merchandise. As it was con- 
signed to earth, no prayer was uttered—no 
deeds of his life recounted. Nay, busi- 
ness was stamped upon the features of all 
who stood thereby. They were perform- 
ing but a task for pay, and, as they lower- 
ed the coffin in the ground, they laughed, 
and swore in jest. 

The old man lives again. He is gone 
from here—he is now in paradise. An- 
gels gathered round to receive his spirit, 
and the cry “well done good and faithful 
setvant,”’ resounded through the courts of 
heaven when it was ushered in. Here he 
was a beggar—there he is equal with the 
angels. Here the great scorned him— 
there he sits in glory at the right hand of 
Christ. Here he was hungry often— 
there he shall never hunger. Here his 
limbs were feeble—there they are strong, 
and will never know decay. Here he had 
no friends—there all are his friends. 
Here the wicked sometimes scoffed at his 
infirmities—there the wicked never enter 
to molest his peace. Here his life, though 
it numbered fourscore years and ten—van- 





ished at last like the mist of the morning 
—there it shall have no end. Nay, he 
shall walk the streets of the new Jerusa- 
lem, paved though they be with gold. 
No more shall his hand stretch forth for 
charity, for his wants shall be all supplied. 
He is happy. On earth he laid up for him- 
self treasures in heaven, and he did wise- 
ly. They insured him comfort here, when 
all else would have been futile, and by 
them he is to. enjoy immortal bliss hereaf- 
ter. Oh! the change which the old man 
has experienced. Who to see him, would 
not sigh for like treasures which would 
unfold like blessings? ‘* Tut Treasure ” 
which the old man had, all may possess. 
‘Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven.—w. 
New York, Nov. 21, 1849. 








Narrative. 








A THRILLING NARRATIVE. 


In the fall of 1846, I was travelling 
eastward in a stage coach from Pittsburg 
over the mountains. My fellow-travellers 
were two gentlemen and a lady. The 
older gentleman’s appearance interested 
me exceedingly. In years, he seemed 
about thirty—in air and manner, he was 
calm, dignified and polished, and the con- 


.tour of his features was singularly intel- 


lectual. He conversed freely on different 
topics until the road became more abrupt 
and precipitous; but on my directing his 
attention to the great altitude of a preci- 
pice, on the verge of which our coach 
wheels were leisurely rolling, there came 
a markéd change in his countenance. 
His eyes, lately filled with the light of 
intelligence, beamed wild, restless and anx- 
ious—the mouth twitched spasmodically, 
and the forehead was beaded witha cold 
perspiration. With a sharp convulsive 
shudder, he turned his gaze from the giddy 
height, and clutching my arm tightly with 
both hands, he hung to me like a drown- 
ing man. 

** Use this cologne,” said the lady, hand- 
ing me a bottle, with the instinctive good- 
ness of her sex. 

I sprinkled a little on his face, and he 
became more composed; but it was not 
until we had entirely traversed the moun- 
tain, and descended into the country be- 
neath, that his fine features relaxed from 
their perturbed look, and assumed the 
placid, quiet dignity that I had at first no- 
ticed. 

**Towe an apology to the lady,” said he 
with a bland smile, and gentle inclination 
of the head, to our fair companion, “ and. 
some explanation to my fellow-traveller: 
also; and perhapsI cannot better acquit: 
myself of the double debt, than by recount- 
ing the cause of my recent agitation.” 

“It may pain your feelings,” delicately 
urged the lady. 

**On the contrary, it will relieve them,” 
was the respectful reply. 

Having signified our several desires to 
hear more, the traveller thus proceeded. :. 

“ At the ageof eighteen, I was light of 
foot, and I fear, (he smiled) light of head. 
A fine property on the bank of the Ohio, 
acknowledged me sole owner. I was-has- 
tening home to enjoy it, and delighted to 
get free from a college life. The month 
was October, the air bracing, and mode of 
conveyance, a ‘stage-coach like this, only 
more cumbrous. The other passengers 
were few—only three in all—one grey- 
headed planter of Louisiana, his. daughter, 
a joyous, bewitching creature about seven- 
teen, and his son about ten years. of age. 
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They were just returning from France, 
of which country, the lady discoursed in 
terms so eloquent, as to absorb my entire 
attention. 

The father was taciturn, but the daugh- 
ter vivacious by nature, and we soon be- 
came so naturally pleased with each other 
—she as a talker, and I as a listener— 
that it was not until a sudden flash of 
lightning, and a heavy dash of rain against 
the windows, elicited an exclamation from 
my charming companion, that I knew how 
the night passed us. Presently there 
came alow rumbling sound, and then sev- 
eral tremendous peals of thunder, accom- 
panied by successive flashes of lightning. 
The rain descended in torrents, and an an- 
gry wind began to howl and moan through 
the forest trees. 

I looked from the window of our vehicle. 
The night was dark as ebony, but the 
lightning showed the danger of our road. 
We were on the edge ofa frightful preci- 
pice. I could see at intervals, huge jut- 
ting rocks far away down its side, and the 
sight made me solicitous for my fair com- 
panion. I thought of the mere hair- 
breadths that were between us and eterni- 
ty; a single little rock in the track of our 
coach-wheels—a tiny billet of wood—a 
stray root of a tempest-torn tree—restive 
horses, or a careless driver—any of these 
might hutl us from our sublunary exist- 
ence with the speed of thought. 

‘Tis a perfect tempest,’ observed the lady 
as I withdrew my head from the window. 
*How I love a sudden storm! There is 
something so grand among the winds when 
fairly loose among the hills. I never en- 
countered a night like this, but Byron’s 
magnificent description of a thunder-storm 
in the Jura, recurs to my mind. But are 
we onthe mountain yet ?” 

* Yes, we have begun the ascent.’ 

*Is it not said to be dangerous ?” 

* By no means,’ I replied, in as easy a 
tone as I could assume. 

‘I only wish it was daylight, that we 
might enjoy the mountain scenery. But 
what’s that?’ and she covered her eyes 
from the glare of a sheet of lightning that 
illumined the rugged mountain with bril- 
liant intensity. 

Peal after peal of crashing thunder in- 
stantly succeeded; there was a very vol- 
ume of rain coming down at each thunder- 
burst, and with the deep moaning of an 
animal in dreadful agony breaking upon 
our ears, I found the coach had come toa 
dead halt. 

Louise, my beautiful fellow-traveller, 
became as pale as ashes. She fixed her 
searching eyes on mine, with a look of 
anxious dread, and turning to her father, 
hurriedly remarked— 

* We are on the mountains.’ 

*I reckon we are,’ was the unconcern- 
ed reply. 

With instinctive activity, I put my head 
through the window, and called to the 
driver, but the only answer was the moaning 
of an animal, borne past me by the swift 
wings of the tempest. I seized the handle 
of the door, and strained in vain—it would 
not yield a jot. At that instant, I felt a 
cold hand in mine, and heard Louise’s 
voice plainly articulate in my ear, the fol- 
lowing words— 

‘The coach is being moved backwards.’ 

Never shall I forget the fierce agony 
with which I tugged at the coach door, and 
called on the driver in tones that rivalled 
the force of the blast, while the dreadful 
conviction was burning in my brain, that 
the coach was being moved slowly back- 
wards. 

What followed was of such swift occur- 
rence, that it seems to me like a frightful 
dream. 

I rushed against the door with all my 
force, but it withstood my utmost efforts. 
One side of our vehicle was sensibly go- 
ing down, down, down. The moaning of 
the agonized animal became deeper, and I 
knew from his desperate plunges against 
the traces, that it was one of our horses. 
Crash upon erash of hoarse thunder rolled 
over the mountain, and vivid sheets of 
lightning played round our devoted car- 
riage, as if in glee at our misery. By its 
light I could see for a moment—only for a 
moment—the old planter, standing erect, 
with his hands on his son and daughter, 
his eyes raised to heaven, and his lips mov- 
‘ing like those of one in prayer. I could 
see Louise turn her ashy cheek toward me 
as if imploring protection, and I could see 





the bold glance of the young boy flashing 
indignant defiance at the descending car- 
riage, the war of elements, and the awful 
danger that awaited him. There was a 
roll, a desperate plunge, as if of an animal 
in the last throes of dissolution,—a harsh, 
grating jar—a sharp, piercing scream of 
mortal terror, and I had but time to clasp 
Louise firmly with one hand around the 
waist, and seize the leather fastenings 
attached to the coach roof with the other, 
when we were precipitated over the preci- 
ice. 

: I can distinctly recollect, preserving con- 
sciousness for a few seconds of time, how 
rapidly my breath was being exhausted, 
but of that tremendous descent, I soon lost 
all further knowledge by a concussion so 
violent, that I was instantly deprived of 
sense and motion.” 

The traveller paused. His features 
worked for a minute or two as they did 
when we were on the mountain ; he pass- 
ed his hands across his forehead as if in 
pain, and then resumed his interesting nar- 
rative. 

“On a low couch in an humble room of 
a small country house, I next opened my 
eyes in this world of light and shade, joy 
and sorrow, mirth and gladness. Gentle 
hands soothed my pillow, gentle feet 
glided across my chamber, and a gentle 
voice hushed fora time all my questioning. 
I was kindly tended by a fair young girl 
about sixteen, who refused for a length of 
time to hold any discourse withme. At 
length, one morning, finding myself suffi- 
ciently recovered to sit up, I insisted on 
learning the result of the accident. 

‘You were discovered said she, ‘sitting 
on a ledge of rocks, amidst the branches 
of a shattered tree, clinging tothe roof of 
your broken coach with one hand, and to 
the insensible form of a lady with the 
other.’ . 

‘And the lady,’ I gasped, scanning the 
girl’s face with an earnestness that made 
her draw back and blush. 

‘She was saved, sir, by the means that 
saved you—the friendly tree.’ 

‘And her father and brother?’ I impa- 
tiently demanded. 

‘We found them both crushed to pieces, 
at the bottom of the precipice, a great way 
below where my father and uncle Joe found 
you and the lady. We buried their bodies 
in one grave, close by the, clover patch, 
down in our meadow ground.’ 

‘Poor Louise! poor orphan! God pity 
you!’ I muttered in broken tones, utterly 
unconscious that I had a listener. 

‘God pity her indeed, sir,’ said she, 
with a gush ofheart-felt sympathy. ‘Would 
you like to see her?’ she added. 

‘Take me to her,’ I replied. 

I found the lady bathed in tears by the 
grave of herburied kindred. She received 
me with sorrowful sweetness of manner. 
I need not detain your attention by de- 
tailing the efforts I made to win her from 
her grief, but briefly acquaint you that at 
last I succeeded in inducing her to leave 
her forlorn home in the sunny South, and 
that twelve months after the dreadful.oc- 
currence which I have related, we stood 
at the altar as man and wife. She still 
lives to bless my love with her smiles, and 
my children with her good precepts; but 
on the anniversary of that terrible night, 
she secludes herself in her room, and de- 
votes the hours of darkness to solitary 
prayer. As for me,” added the traveller, 
while a faint blush tinged his noble brow 
at the avowal, ‘“‘as for me, that accident 
has reduced me to the condition of a phy- 
sical coward at the sight ofa mountain 
precipice.” 

“But the driver,” asked the lady pas- 
senger, who had attended to the story with 
much attention—“ what became of the 
driver? or did you never learn the reason 
of his deserting his post?” 

‘His body was found on the road, 
within a few steps of the place where. the 
coach went over. He had been struck 
dead by the same flash of lightning that 
blinded the restive horses. 














SMorality. 
A SISTER’S INFLUENCE. 


Sister, that noble youth at your side, 
just rising into manhood, with a mind of 
active curiosity, a soul filled with gener- 
ous emotions and buoyant spirits, looking 





forward to life with eager expectation and 
strong desires and bright hopes—he whom 
you feel sometimes proud to call brother, 
—he isin danger. Sister are you a dwel- 
ler with us in this great metropolis, or is 
your home in some green valley, or on 
some commanding hill, or by some sweet 
smiling stream, far, far away from the busy 
world? Whereever you dwell, let it be 
your constant aim to throw around your 
brother, the silken cords of affection, all in- 
sensibly and softly, and unperceived by 
him, yet which, daily strengthening and 
increasing, shall become as adamantine 
chains to bind him to your holy example 
and influence. When this brother would 
wander, when he would be tempted to 
mingle in forbidden scenes, when he would 
join the company of the gay and thought- 
less, when he would wish to go to the the- 
atre, “just for once,” the recollection of 
your love will preserve him; and he will 
shrink from. the thought of wounding a 
heart that loves him so dearly. 

Sister, whose prayers are continually as- 
cending before the mercy seat for the con- 
version of your brother, fail not in exerting 
the whole of your influence to win your 
brother to the paths of virtue ; and, in ref- 
erence to this particular temptation alluded 
to, lay your hand in his, and with a sis- 
ter’s soft embrace, obtain from him a prom- 
ise, never, never to visit the theatre. Who 
can tell the power of a Christian sister’s 
love? Who can tell what wonders it has 
done? Who can tell how many there 
are, among the most distinguished servants 
of our Lord, on the earth and in heaven, 
for whose conversion and exaltation, the 
Spirit employed so humble, nay, so no- 
ble an agent, as a sister’s influence. 


[N. Y. Presbyterian. 
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‘ORIGINAL. 


KATHERINE OF ARRAGON. 
First Queen of Henry Eighth. 
BORN 1485—pIED 1536. 

Katherine of Arragon, was the daughter 
of King Ferdinand of Arragon and donna 
Isabel, queen of Castile. She was born 
Dec. 15, 1485, at the town of Alcala de 
Henares. The early infancy of this prin- 
cess, was passed amidst battles and seiges, 
for ‘‘her mother, queen Isabel, with her 
family, lodged in the magnificent camp 
with which her armies for years beleaguered 
Granada.” This situation was attended at 
times with great danger, for once in a des- 
perate sally of the Moors, the queen’s pa- 
vilion was set on fire, and the royal in- 
fants were with great difficulty rescued 
from the flames. 

The young princess was educated by her 
mother, the most learned princess in Eu- 
rope, and Katherine could read and write 
Latin in her childhood. In the year 1501, 
ambassadors were sent from England, to 
Grenada, to demand the hand of the prin- 
cess Katherine in marriage for prince Ar- 
thur, son of the King of England. The 
union was agreed upon, and the princess 
set out upon her voyage to England, in 
the middle of May, 1501. Contrary winds 
however, drove the vessel which contain- 
ed the princess and her suite, back upon 
the coast of Old Castile. She however 
embarked again, in September, and had a 
prosperous voyage. She landed on the 
2d of October, at a port called Salamonte, 
““where she was grandly received, with 
feasting and rejoicing.” 

King Henry himself set forward on the 
fourth of November, to meet his daughter- 
in-law, but he was overtaken by a storm, 
which obliged him to tarry until morning, 
at Chertsey. 

Great preparations were made for the 
wedding of Katherine of Arragon and Ar- 
thur of England, which took place Nov. 
14th, at St. Paul’s Church, the ceremony 
being performed by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury. Nineteen bishops and mitred ab- 
bots being present. ‘* Before Shrovetide, 
Katherine and her husband departed for 
Ludlow Castle, in Shropshire, where they 
were to govern the principality of Wales, 
holding a miniature court, modelled like 
that at Westminster.” The prince and 
princess of Wales, [this was now their ti- 
tle,] were very popular at Ludlow, and de- 
servedly so, but their residence there was 
of short continuance, for the prince was 
taken suddenly ill, and died of the 





a 
plague ’ere he had been married six month, 
Queen Elizabeth, although overwhelmej 
with grief for the death of her promisj 
and beloved son, yet felt deeply for hi, 
young and disconsolate widow, and imme. 
diately sent a litter prepared expressly 
for the occasion for Katherine, who cam 
initto London. Katherine was settle 
at the country palace of Croydon by the 
queen, and this seems to have been he 
home. Henry Seventh being desirous 
retaining the marriage portion of Kathe. 
rine, (which her father and mother wished 


to have returned to them,) proposed a mar. [js 


riage between Katharine and his surviy. 
ing son. The parents of Katherine accept. 
ed this offer, and it was agreed, that upon 
obtaining a dispensation from: the Pope, 
Katharine should be married to her young 
brother-in-law, prince Henry. The you 
couple were betrothed on the 25th of June, 
1503. That admirable woman, queen 
Isabel of Castile, expired soon after the 
betrothal of her child to Henry, and thus 
Katherine was left at the disposal of the 
two “wily diplomatists, her father King 
Ferdinand, and Henry Seventh.” Henry 
Seventh was at this time, attempting to 
pay his addresses to a near relative of his 
daughter-in-law, (having lost his queen 
a short time previous) and fearing that 
objections would be made on account of 
the nearness of the relationship existing 
between the lady whom he was pursuing, 
(she being Katherine’s sister) he determin. 
ed if succesful, if objections should be 
made, to break off the intended marriage 
between Katherine and his son. He there- 
fore required Henry on the day in which 
he entered his fifteenth year, to makea 
solemn protest against marrying Kathe. 
rine. This was kept a profound secret un- 
til many years after, and from it all the 
future miseries of Katherine sprang. But 
opposition strengthened the natural per- 
versity of Henry Eighth, and made him 
more determined to marry Katherine’s sis- 
ter. But the King afterwards, finding 
that Joanna, (Katherine’s sister,) was hope- 
lessly insane, and therefore unfit to be- 
come his wife, returned to his original 
plan of marrying Katharine to his son. 
This step was debated by the privy coun- 
cil very earnestly, but finally the marriage 
took place June 3d, 1509, immediately 
after the accession of Henry Eighth to the 
throne. The coronation took place, June 
23, same year, “and of all the pageants 
ever devised for royalty,” this is said to 
have been the most splendid. Soon after 
this, a dreadful pestilence broke out in the 
city, and the court retreated to Richmond 
Palace, where Henry entered into diver- 
sions and pageants with all the avidity of 
a “grown up child.” Katherine brought 
an heir to her lord, at the close of the year 
1510,which caused great rejoicings through- 
out the kingdom. But the royal infant 
died February 22, 1511, which was the 
the cause of much grief to his mother. 
A war soon broke out with France, and 
during the absence of her lord, Katherine 
was intrusted by him with the highest 
powers that had ever yet been bestowed 
upon a female regent in England. Kath- 
erine conducted with ability and judgment 
during the absence of Henry, from whom 
she parted with much regret. About this 
time, ‘the great Erasmus’”’ says, ‘What 
household is there among the subjects of 
their realms, that can offer an example of 
such united wedlock? Where can a wife 
be found better matched with the best of 
husbands ?” 

Oh! how sadly was this sentence con- 
tradicted by the after life of Henry. 

The sad record of Katherine’s sufferings 
must be reserved for another number. 

EstE Le. 
Obituary. 


————— 








ORIGINAL. 


ANDREW D. WALKER, 
Died at Union, Ct., Nov. 9, aged 6 years and 
10 months. 
“ Loved one where is now thy rest, 
Sweetly o’er thy Saviour’s breast ? 
Dost thou now thy bliss begin, 
Freed from sorrow and from sin ?” 


God has been here, and bereft fond pa- 
rents and sisters of a dear brother; a nu- 
merous circle of relatives and friends mourn 
his loss, yet they mourn not as those with- 
out hope, for, young as he was, he gave 
evidence of a heart yielded to the Saviour. 
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ny Sabbath school and day scholars 
miss him, who, a short time since 
|. as full of life as they now are; anddt 
hoped that this event, coming as it did, 


: buds ere it reached its maturity, will 
nm us all that Death is coming, will soon 
,upon us, and that it becomes us to pre- 
» for that great and solemn change, 
sich awaits us. Andrew possessed, 
rally, a sweet and amiable disposition, 
i was universally beloved. God seem- 
ito have been preparing this little one to 
sg through ‘‘the dark valley of the 
ow of death,” for some time previous 
»his departure, as will be seen by his 
mversation and remarks, which were of 
yen and heavenly things. At one time 
wished to know how it looked in heav- 
in, inquired about the angels, ‘and wheth- 
-or not they had wings; we hope he is 
wan angel above, with a harp in his 
i, tuning it to his Maker's praise. 
¥e was much interested with the memoir 
{John Moony Mead, and the Sabbath be- 
we he died, being alone with his youngest 
ster, requested her to read to him the 
ies composed upon his death, which he 
ed much. He was interested in the 
fouth’s Companion, one piece in particular, 
tracted his attention, telling of a little 
hywho used to go by himself to pray, 
ter which he would rise and sing, 
“ My Bible leads to glory,” 
hich hymn Andrew often sung, he was 
ty fond of singing, particularly of sacred 
music, this, with 
“ Oh, how happy are they, 
Who their Saviour obey,” 
and 
“The day is past and gone,” 


le often sung, but his favorite was, 


“Oh, come to that happy land, 
Come, come away, 

Where saints in glory stand. 
Bright, bright as day. 

“ Hark, how they shout and sing, 
Glory to our Saviour king, 

How the heavenly mansions ring, 
Why yet delay ”” 


His interest in prayers were remarka- 
tle for one so young, he was very much 
pleased with having a teacher, who, daily 
commended the school to God in prayer, 
—his mother having occasion to reprove 
him for impatience, he knelt by her side, 
(without being told,) and laying his little 
head in her lap, repeated the ‘“ Lord’s 
prayer,” this, with other instances, lead 
his friends to think he had great faith in 
payer. He ever seemed penitent, when 
te had done wrong, and he wept, if told 
vhen he did thus, he could not be the Sa- 
vior's little boy. A strict observance of 
tuth was manifested by him, and his hon- 
ety was such, that although he was often 
inhis father’s store, where lay many tempt- 
ing things, he never took the smallest thing 
vithout permissiou. He had been told 
how wrong and wicked in the sight of God 
itwas, to use bad language, or take the 
tame of God in vain, and was never known 
ode it, although many little boys around 
him did, and has often reproved them for 
i. At one time, while looking at the pic- 
tue of a dying child with angels near, to 
tke its spirit to heaven, he became deep- 
lyinterested in Bible stories, particularly 
vith the passage where Jesus said, “ Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” He was sick only a short 
tme, but during his illness, he conversed 
won death. A few hours before he breath- 
ed his last, as he lay in his mother’s arms, 
the asked him if he wished to go and live 
with the Saviour, he looked up witha 
sweet smile, and nodded assent, voluntari- 
ly repeating these lines, 

“ Blessed Saviour, take my heart, 
Let me not from thee depart.” 


taudin a short time after, without a sigh, 
he calmly breathed his life away, and fell 
asleep in Jesus. 

Parents, the event above recorded, 
thould lead you to question yourself in the 
following manner. Have I performed 
my duty to the immortal souls under my 
charge ? Have I ever been faithful in 
‘taining them in paths of virtue? Shall I 
Save them to eternal destruction, without 
endeavoring to save them? And, above 
all, have I done my duty toward my God ? 
These are solemn questions, and such, I 
fear, as many will be obliged to confess, 


your duty now, delay not longer, for eith- 
er your dear children or yourself may be 
taken from time to eternity, then, no tongue 
can tell, or pen describe, the agony and 
remorse that will fill yoursouls, but ’twill 


| tion for future enjoyment both in this pres- 


then be too late to amend, for time once 
past, can never be recalled. If you area 


still unreconciled to your Maker, haste 
thee, and make your peace with Him; seek 
an interest in the Saviour, then, commit 
and commend your children to his care. 
Little children, I feela deep interest in 
your spiritual welfare ; you are young, and 
in the prime of life, the present is full of 
joy, the past is remembered with pleasure, 
the future is one bright picture to you, 
and you are looking forward with high 
hopes, buoyant with mirth and gayety, to 
the time when your fondest expectations 
will be realized; nordo I wish to dampen 
your happiness—no, my dear friends, but I 
wish you to secure a firm foundation for fu- 
ture usefulness and happiness, not only in 
this world, but in the world to come. 
To do this, my little friends, I wish you to 
seek the Saviour now, for he has said 
‘“* Those that seek me early shall find me.” 
Give your heart to Him, endeavor to do 
His will, take the Bible for your guide, 
always seeking His divine aid and support, 
and you will then have laid a sure founda- 


ent world and that which is tocome. And 
ever remember, that, ‘In the midst of life 
you are in death,” that this is not your 
abiding place, but that you are placed here 
to prepare for another world, where if not 
prepared to meet your God, you will dwell 
in endless misery, instead of eternal hap- 
piness. L.A. F. 








Natural Sjistorp. 








Having encamped one evening, when 
travelling in the interior, at a place called 
Onissaro, where alligators abound, the In- 
dians, in cleaning the game, left the en- 
trails of the animals on the sand beach. 
The scent of them attracted an unusual 
number of alligators to the spot. The 
moon shone brightly, and they were seen 
moving under water by the waves occasion- 
edonthe surface. The people having re- 
tired to rest, I was reading under my tent 
in the canoe, and was soon convinced that 
these voracious creatures were assembled 
in great numbers, from the strong musk 
smell that was given out from beneath the 
water. Presently one came up close to my 
canoe, drawing his breath, which, in the 
stillness of the night, sounded terrific. I 
I started on my couch, and wishing to get 
a peep at the creature, drew aside the lit- 
tle curtain, but he had sunk; a few min- 
utes after, I felt the canoe moving; think- 
ing that one of the alligators had got into 
it, I grasped a cutlass which was near me, 
and seeing my curtain move, I was just 
about to give a violent blow, when the 
thought flashed across my mind, Perhaps 
it is one of the people; I therefere asked, 
*“*Who is there?” . “ John,” was the an- 
swer. ‘* What do you want?” ‘I see,” 
said he, ‘ that there are ‘juhuru caimanu’ 
(that is, many alligators) around you, and 
am come to take care of you.”” Most thank- 
ful was I for not having struck the blow: 
and after recovering myself a little, I 
tried to persuade the Indian to go and lie 
down in his hammock, which he had slung 
high under some trees, but he positively 
refused. He set down on a bench before 
the tent, with a spear between his legs, 
and there he remained till break of day. 
After the excitement was over, I fell sound 
asleep, and when I awoke, found the In- 
dian still sitting there. 

Alligators abound in the Upper Esse- 
quibo, and more especially in the creeks. 
I have seen as many as ten, at one time, 
basking themselves in the sun, and swim- 
ming on the water like logs of wood. They 
are afraid of men, and quite harmless, pro- 
vided they are left unmolested; but when 
bereaved of their young, they are very fe- 
rocious. Erie, who accompanied me, told 
me that there he lost one of his people. 

Tne Indians, in order to see the fish, 
more distinctly in the dark waters of the 
creeks, are accustomed to climb on the 
trees which line their banks, from which 





Vere unthought of, bythem. Oh, then, to 


his people, when drawing the bow, slipped 
off the branch, and fell into the water, 
when an alligator bit off his leg. 
bled to death in afew minutes. 


Erie called my attention to an amusing 
incident which occurred to one of his peo- 


Christian parent, duty must be plain be- | ple. Falling off the tree in the manner 
fore you; do it then, while the day lasts; | just described, he fell upon an alligator’s 
but, if you are still out of the ark of safety, | back. The Indian no sooner perceived 


what had happeued, and felt that the crea- 
ture was moving under him, than he plac- 
ed himselfin a riding position, and clapped 
his hands round the alligator’s body. 





Religion. 








He 


At another place, higher up the river, 


He 
was how dragged through the water across 
the creek, where the creature climbed 
up through the bush, by which the Indian’s 
back was much lacerated; he returned to 
the creek, and dragging him through, tried 
to climb up on the opposite bank. This 
being rather steep, he was slow in effecting 
it; and the Indian, observing this to be a 
favorable moment to make his escape, 
threw himself backward, and, swimming 
across, saved his life. It may be easily con- 
ceived,that both the rider and his horse were 
equally glad of getting rid one of the other. 
Rev. J. H. Bernaw’s Miss. Labors in British 
Guiana. 








Parental. 








A DAUGHTER’S REGRETS. 


When I see mothers toiling for their 
children, and yet, perhaps, their toils are 
repaid by unkind looks or unbecoming 
words, it makes my heart sink within me ; 
for I remember the hours of my childhood, 
when I hada mother who watched over 
me with unremitting diligence; but now 
she sleeps in yonder grave-yard. Oh, 
could I recall even for a moment, the spir- 
it that has fled, that I might obtain for- 
giveness for childish ingratitude, my joy 
would begreat. Yes, her kind and gen- 
tle reproof even now, falls heavily on my 
ears; and it seems as though she is yet 
present with me, speaking in gentle tones ; 
and I think to beg pardon for past of- 
fences. 
But she is gone—yes, to realms of 
bliss; and although nearly ten years have 
passed since her spirit took its flight, yet 
the scenes of those days are as fresh in 
my mind, as though they were but yester- 
days—her parting words, when at eleven 
years of age, I with my two younger sisters, 
left home, not in the least expecting that we 
should ever that voice again. But so if 
was—when we returned she was a corpse! 
O, the anguish that then pierced my very 
soul! Every unkind word which had 
ever escaped my lips in the wild hilarity of 
youth, or rather of childhood, or in the 
passion of a moment; every unbecoming 
act towards her I so much loved, rushed to 
my memory like so many arrows from the 
quiver of the Almighty. But it was now 
too late; the grim messenger had tak- 
en her away; her tongue was silent, yes, 
forever silent; her eyes were closed ; and 
I must weep unseen, and unheard. 

And now in hope that it may cheer a 
drooping spirit, I will say a few words to 
despairing mothers. Cease not to labor 
with untiring interest, for the spiritual 
welfare of your children; for in due time, 
you shall reap the reward of your labors. 
Yes—although you may not live to see 
your children improve by your instruction. 
yet their minds treasure up much which to 
you they may appear to pass by unheeded, 
but which, nevertheless, will serve as mon- 
itors and guides to the pathway of duty. 
Ihave enjoyed Sabbath school privileges ; 
have listened to sermon after sermon, and 
have read books of different kinds ; but 
among all the blessings, both temporal 
and spiritual that I ever enjoyed, a moth- 
er’s care, a mother’s admonitions, a moth- 


brance. 


the way they should go. 


hours of sorrow and regret. 


but, alas! it is silent in death. 


conversing with her. 


er’s prayers, a mother’s tears, and a moth- 
er’s- advice, are kept longest in remem- 


I cannot close without saying a few 
words to those children who have a mother 
to watch over them, and guide them in 
Be obedient to 
her while you have an opportunity ; for by 
so doing, you may save yourself many 
You will 
not always enjoy the society of that friend. 
No, the time may come when like myself, 
you will earnestly desire to hear the mild 
accents of that voice speaking forgiveness ; 


DYING ADVICE TO A GAY SISTER. 


He was earnest beyond his strength in 
He put very plain 
and close questions, saying, ‘I must be 
answered 3—I must speak plainly ;—I am 
afraid, my beloved sister, you do not think 
enough about religion. I do not see de- 
cided proofs of real conversion in you. I 
have not a sure hope, that if you die as 
you now are, I shall meet you in heaven. 
Oh! H , it is my last request—with 
my dying breath I am entreating you to 
seek the salvation of your soul. Suppose 
you were in my place—in this chair in- 
stead of me—waiting for death day by 
bay—could you meet it as Ido? Oh! do, 
my dear sister! do think of death while 
you are in health. If I had not sought 
Christ before I was brought so low, I should 
have no strength or sense to seek him 
now. I went to Jesus as a poor, weak 
sinner, and found sweet rest, and I am 
happy now amidst all this suffering.” He 
spoke in a very affectionate manner of the 
subject nearest her heart. ‘ Your merry 
peal will soon succeed my death-knell. 
Take care that the good seed is not chok- 
ed by the pleasures of life. Seek first the 
kingdom of God. Remember, H " 
you have to die. Oh! I cannot leave you 
in peace, unless I have a good hope that I 
shall meet you in heaven. IfI thought 
there was one amongst you—oh! I cannot 
bear that thought!’ He continued, 
“5 , there is nothing so opposed to 
religion, to the mind of Christ, as levity 
and trifling. It will keep you back more 
than anything. Take my solemn warn- 
ing—I speak from my own experience— 
you will never be a consistent Christian, 
and you will never grow in grace, if you 
indulge in habitual trifling conversation. 
It is not like the mind of Christ. Your 
temper is very playful and volatile, and 
Satan may use it as a snare to injure your 











soul. Piety and levity cannot long 
dwell in the same heart. One will destroy 
the other.” 


PARTING WORDS WITH HIS LITTLE SISTER. 


He spoke very touchingly to his young- 
est sister, who was then a little child. 
“Would you like to meet poor Willy in 
heaven, dear C ? Then you must 
love God. Pray to God to make you 
love him, and to make you a good child. 
Will you promise me one thing, my 
dear C , that you will never go out 
of your room in the morning, till you have 
read a few verses in the Bible, and prayed 
to God? Ifyou do not pray to God, you 
will not meet poor Willy in heaven. I 
will give you a verse to think of when I 
am dead. ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” Say that 
verse to yourself every night when you 
lie down.” [Legh Richmond. 


SCENE OF ABSORBING INTEREST. 


In the midst of the recent outpouring 
of the spirit in Western Virginia, Mr. 
Cross relates, that he retired from one of 
the meetings to spend the nightin a pious 
family, in which a daughter had been re- 
cently awakened by reading a religious 
volume. A theological student, who had 
been assisting at the meeting, was with 
them, and being about to leave the family, 
the little circle united in prayer. “At the 
close of the prayer,” says Mr. Cross, “‘ there 
was such a sense of the divine presence as 
I never witnessed. We talked a few min- 
utes of the joys of heaven, and prayed 
again. The young lady soon exclaimed, 
* Mother, Ihave found the Saviour.’ The 
mother broke out in ecstacies of joy. In 
a few minutes another lady, wife of an el- 
der in the church, broke forth in joyful 
strains, ‘I have found peace.’ Her atten- 
tion was first arrested by reading the tract, 
‘Have me Excused.’ In a few minutes 
more a daughter-in-law exclaimed, ‘ I have 
got peace to my soul.’ The father of the 
family, who had been absent, returned at 
that moment. His daughter met him be- 
fore the door, and caught him round the 
neck, and exclaimed, ‘ Father, I have found 
Jesus.’ Tears of joy flowed down the 
cheeks of the pious father, but his soul was 
too full to utter a word forsome time. An 
old mother in Israel, a relation, walked to 
and fro, through the parlor, and exclaimed, 

















they shoot them when passing by. One of 


[ Mother's Journal. 





‘Mr. C——, is this heaven ?”’ She asked 
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us to speak to them. A room was soon 
filled with them, and the young brother 
and myself each addressed them. One of 
them soon praised God in ecstacies of joy, 
and many of them were deeply concerned. 
The scene had some faint resemblance to 
the day of Pentecost. The joy of that 
pious family none but the real child of 
God, and angels, could imagine.” 


Editorial. 
INDIAN ANECDOTES. 


The following incidents were related by the 
celebrated Roger Williams, the founder of Prov- 
idence R. I. He was once travelling in a wild 
region, and met an Indian, who told him that 
he had a bad dream. He had dreamed that 
the sun had darted a beam into his breast. 
This he regarded as the messenger of his 
death. He called together his friends and 
neighbors, and made known to them his dream. 
He then spent ten days and ten nights in fast- 
ing and in prayer. He was a worshipper of 
the sun. 

Mr. Williams was struck with the persever- 
ing earnestness of the poor Indian, and desired 
to set before him and others, the true object of 
worship; but he was so imperfectly acquainted 
with the language spoken by the tribe to 
whom he belonged, that he could do but little 
inthe way of explaining divine truth. The 
few truths he was able to set forth, made them 
desirous of further instruction. When he part- 
ed with them to pursue his journey, they ex- 
claimed, “Oh, when will you come again, to 
bring us some more news of this God ?” 

Mr. Williams was once conversing with some 
Indians respecting the origin of mankind, and 
the human soul. They told him that they had 
received it from their fathers, that their God 
made a man and woman of a stone, but not be- 
ing pleased with them, he broke them in pieces. 
He then made another man and woman out 
of a tree. From these sprung all the varieties 
of the human race. 

They told him that the souls of men and wo- 
men go to the South-west. After Mr. Wil- 
liams had discoursed to the Sachem and many 
others for a long time respecting the future de- 
tiny of souls, he lay down to rest, being very 
imuch fatigued by travel. Before he fell asleep, 
he heard one of the Indians say to the Sachem, 
that the words they had just heard could not 
be true, “ for,” said he, “ our fathers have told 
us that our souls go to the south west.” 

“But how do you know,” said the Sachem, 
“that souls go to the south-west? did you 
ever see a soul go thither ?” 

“ When,” replied the Indian, “ did Williams 
see a soul go to heaven or hell ?” 

“He hath books and writings, und one which 
God made himself, concerning men’s souls; 
and therefore, may well knew more than we, 
that have none, but take all upon trust from 
our forefathers.” 

The Indians judged that the superior know]l- 
edge of the English placed them under the 
stfongest obligations ‘to obedience. An En- 
glishman once failed to keep his promise to an 
Indian. “You know God,” said the Indian: 
“will you lie, Englishman ?” 

Mr. Williams was once called to visit an 
Indian who lived at a great distance from him. 
He went on foot to see him. The Indian told 
him that two or three years before; he had 
lodged one night at Williams’s house, when he 
was told about God, and his soul, and eternal 
life, and the necessity of repentance. “ Your 
words,” said the Indian, “ were never out of my 
heart to this present. Me pray much to Jesus 
Christ.” Again he said, “Me big naughty 
heart; me heart all one stone.” 

On one occasion, when Mr. Williams had 
discoursed about many points, of God, of the 
creation, of the soul, and the danger of losing it, 
the Indians readily assented to what he said, 
till he mentioned the resurrection of the body, 
when an Indian cried out, “ we shall never be- 
lieve that.” 

The Indians seemed to have as warm affec- 
tions as the- English, “I have heard a poor 
Indian,” says Mr. Williams, “lamenting the 
loss of a child, at break of day, call up his wife 
and children, and all about him, to lamenta- 
tion, and with abundance of tears, cry out, 
“Oh God, thou hast taken away my child! 
Thou art angry with me. O turn thine anger 
from me, and spare the rest of my children.” a. 




















“THE FATHER OF WATERS.” 

The Indian Name for the River Mississippi. 

Young people, especially boys, when they 
arrive at their teens,” are possessed with a de- 
sire to “go and see the world,” or so much of it 
as they can in a long journey, and so great is 
the desire, that often parental authority cannot 
restrainthem. They. have heard of the Great 
West, and the Great River of the West, and 
they want to go and see tt. 

In these modern days of invention, there is 
no need of going to see the world, for the 
World is brought to us, or a8 much of it as we 
could see if we were to take a long journey, 
and that without the attending expense and fa- 
tigue which the journey would otcasion. 

Srockwe.1’s PanonaMA oF THE UPPER 
anp Lower Mississippi Rivers, is nearly 
four miles long, and represents a view of coun- 
try three thousand, five hundred miles in length, 
extending from the Gulf of Mexico, through 
Ten States of the Union, to the Falls of St. 
Anthony! The whole picture was painted by 
Mr. Stockwell, from actual sketches taken by 
himself, and exhibits some of the most magnifi- 
cent scenery in the world. Mr. Wilson gives ex- 
planations of the numerous places as the picture 
passes before the audience. 

The following are some of principal objects 
represented :-— 

Gulf of Mexico! 
Gen. Jackson’s Battle Ground, in 1815. 
City of New Orleans! 
City of Lafayette! 
. City of Natchez! 
City of Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
City of Memphis, Tennessee! 
Mouth of the Ohio! 
City of Cairo and Ohio City! 
Grand Tower! 

Bluffs of Selma by moonlight! 
The City of St. Louis. 
Great Missouri! 

Mouth of the Missouri River ! 

Rock Island, Davenport, and 
Rock Island Town! 
Falls of St. Anthony." 

Lake Pepin. Wenona’s Cliff! 

or, the “ Maiden’s Rock.” 
Galena, at Sunset. 
Mormon City of Nauvoo, at Sunrise! 
City of Alton. 

Both sides of the River is represented above 
St. Louis, thus presenting over Two Thousand 
Miles of country bordering on the Mississippi, 
which has never been exhibited before. 

The Panorama is exhibited every evening at 
Amory Hall, in Boston, and on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons. 








TWENTY-TWO SCHOOL STREET. 


We have had sv few “calls” from our de- 
linquent subscribers, lately, that we begin to 
think there must be some difficulty in the way. 
Perhaps, since the Youth’s Companion office 
has been removed, our kind friends have not 
found us out in this crooked city. Well, as we 
are unwilling to be deprived of the pleasure of 
a single visit, we will endeavor always to be 
“at home,” in the Newspaper Exchange, No. 22 
School Street, which is a little north of the Old 
South Church, leading from that venerable 
edifice to the Tremont House, 

Those subscribers who have paid promptly, 
we consider as the best friends and supporters 
of the Companion—those who have hitherto 
disregarded the notices we have sent them, we 
hope soon to include inthe honorable number. 
An opportunity to remit money from all parts 
of the State, will occur, when the Legislature 
assembles in Boston in January next. 

A New Year is coming which will offer 
another opportunity to make little hearts glad 
with a present of the Youth’s Companion; 
a paper which produces a new crop of stories 
every week in the year. 

QG> We have just received a bundle of 
Communications from a Lady, and shall com! 
mence them in our next. As the Letters are to 
be continued, we will defer them till the New 
Year. 

p—————______] 
NEW BOOKS. 

Boston Aumanac, for 1850.—Beautifully 
embellished, containing a new Railroad Map 
ot New England, and the greater part of the 
State of New York. Over sixty Railroads are 
exhibited, and all the important places on the 


route—also Vignettes of the Twelve Presi- 
dents of the United States, with brief’ statisti- 
cal sketches. Much other valuable informa- 
tion is contained in this Almanac, which may 
be found at all the Book stores, price 25 cents. 

Divine anp Mora Sones for the use of 
Children, by Isaac Warts, D. D., with twenty 
five illustrations. Published by G.S. Appleton, 
Philadelphia. Sold by Redding & Co., Bos- 
ton. Dr. Watts in his Preface, justly says, 
“There is a great delight in the very learning 
of truths and duties in this way.” “ What is 
learned in verse, is longer retained in memory, 
and sooner recollected.” “ Thus children will 
not be forced to seek relief for an emptiness of 
mind out of the loose and dangerous sonnets of 
the age.” 

Aposto.ic Baptism.—Facts and Evidences 
on the Subject and Mode of Christian Baptism. 
By C. Taylor, Editor of Calmet’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, with 13 Engravings. Published by 
M. W. Dodd, New York. 


A Wheat Sheaf gathered from our own Fields, 
by A. C. Woodworth and T, S. Arthur. A 
beautiful book for the young, with many fine 
engravings—the stories short, interesting and 
of good moral tendency. M. W. Dodd. 

Early Piety exemplified in the Life of Miss 
Clarinda Mapes. By Rev. J. Baley. M. W. 
Dodd. 











Daricty. 








From the Traveller. 
THANKSGIVING STORY. 


Messrs. Editors :—You were kind enough to 
publish in the Traveller of Wednesday, the 
day before Thanksgiving of last year, the ac- 
count of Jack Horner, which I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing copied into that interesting little 
paper, the Youth’s Companion; and it is pos- 
sible that the readers of that story may be in- 
terested with another, which I will now relate. 

About eighty or one hundred years since, 
there was found to be residing in Ipswich, an 
interesting little girl, seven or eight years of 
age, (as 1 should judge from the account which 
was given to me by an individual who was 
born in the year 1756.) She had no parents 
there, nor relatives, that any body knew. 
But it seems pretty certain that there was 
something that led the good people of that an- 
cient town to show kindness to this little wan- 
derer. She was known by the name of Betty 
Ducket; but it is quite certain that this was 
not her real name. Those good inhabitants 
seemed unanimously to have voted her the free- 
dom of their city ; for she appears to have been 
welcome wherever she went. She was with 
those who were not forgetful to entertain 
strangers. Into whatever house Betty Duck- 
et’s inclination led her to enter, she seems to 
have met with a kind reception, especially at 
Thanksgiving time. She would walk in very 
modestly, and sit down in the corner without 
speaking a word. Ina little while one of the 
children, or one who possessed a mother’s heart, 
would give her, it might be, a piece of bread 
and butter, a piece of pie, or whatever was 
thought best, which was always very thankful- 
ly accepted by the little visitor. She was 
alone, and without the countenance and sup- 
port of wealthy friends, without even a home, 
save in the hearts of those whose happiness it 
was to minister to her necessities. To all hu- 
man appearances, her prospects must have 
seemed very unpromising. It might have 
been asked, as she grew into years, who was 
to introduce her to the acquaintance of the 
rich and fashionable part of society, and it 
must have seemed a difficult question to an- 
swer. Still, how many individuals have been 
brought through trials and troubles, whose first 
beginnings, it may be, were not more promis- 
ing than hers, who is the subject of this nar- 
rative. 

A day came at last which every one who 
has listened to me thus far, will perceive 
changes the key of this little story, An ad- 
vertisement had been issued in Scotland, and 
search was making for the heir to a large es- 
tate, and soon, in Ipswich, the inquiry was on 
foot, “ Where is Betty Ducket?” She had 
been stolen away from her home, and brought 
to New England, but now she was carried to 
her own home again, and put in possession of 
the estate of which it was intended she should 
have heen deprived, and I was told that she 
rode in her coach. But it cannot be supposed 
that she ever forgot those who gave her pies 
at the Thanksgivings of those days, any more 
than a good child would be likely to forget at 
this present Thanksgiving. | Yours, p. E. 


—_—»~——. 
Daneerous Weapron.—Never carry a 


sword in your tongue to injure the reputation 
of any man. 


BE WATCHFUL FOR TRIFLES, for they make 
up the sum of human things, and compose 





those little springs which move the great ones 
| of our existence. 

















CHILDREN AND PARENTS. 
‘Let all children remember, (says | 
Peright,) if ever they are weary of labo: 
for their parents, that Christ labored for) 
if impatient of their commands, that ( 
cheerfully obeyed: if reluctant to provide 4 
their parents, that Christ forgot himself 
provided for his mother amid the agonie, 
the crucifixion. The affectionate langua 
this divine example to every child is, « 
thou and do likewise.”’ 
—@~—_—_. 


BOYS ON LAW. 

Going up the street the other day, we q 
three or four boys, eight or ten years of, 
earnestly engaged in discussion. As we », 
ed, one of them asked, “If one man was tg, 
another’s head off, would’nt he be hung tig 
away?” .Another, with all the dignity ¢ 
judge, replied, “ No, he wouldn’t be hung jy 
minute; he would have threc or four tr; 
first.” a 

TRUE DIGNITY. 

Little minds endeavor to support a cong 
quence by distance and hateur. But thisj 
mistake. True dignity arises from condegs 
sion, and is supported by noble actions, 
perciliousness is almost a certain mark of\y 
birth and ill breeding. 


——_—_>———. 


NO BRAINS. 

A tailor who was following an army, 
wounded in the head by an arrow. Whenti 
surgeon saw the wound, he told his patie 
that as the weapon had not touched his by 


















there was no doubt of his recovery. The yi. 


lor faintly said, “If I had had any brains, 
should not be here.” 
———_—_ 
Teach your children well, then, though yy 
leave them little, you give them much,  ~ 





Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


AUTUMN. 


Once more o’er the face of fair nature is ste, 








ing. 
The impress of gloom, and the signs of decay 
The Frost King, his terrors no longer concu: 


ing, 
Has armed his mad forces, and gone fortht 
slay. 


Bright nature grows pale at the sound of li 
coming, 
And meekly she yields her charms to li 


- power, 
Yet unmoved he rides onwards, her beautis 
consuming, 
Delighting to slay, and intent to devour. 


The leaves of the forest grow sere at his brea 


ing, 
And floweret and bud disappear from 
view, 
The vine its young tendrils no longer is wreat: 


ing. . 
And the soft gales of Summer are sighit! 
adieu. 


Though sadder than springtime in beauty fires 
beaming, 

The autumn is richer and sweeter by far; 

So brilliant and fair like the land of our dream 


ing. 
Tlumined by wisdom’s unchangeable star. 


And oft have I thought that fair Nature dec: 
ing. 
In lessons to man with instruction is rife, 
It seems his sure doom with precision pi 
traying. } 
Tis the type of her fate, ’tis the emblem« 
life. 


Through life’s changing seasons, the spit 
whose dwelling, 
Is wreathed with the flowrets of virtue aml 


ove ; ; 
Knows nought but the sunshine of pleasurt, 
for telling 
The bliss that’s immortal in heaven above. 


And the winter of death, life’s tendrils destroy: 


ing, 
Is followed by springtime, in climes tht 
ne’er know ; 
The cold frosts of wrong, or discord, alloyin 
The pleasures supernal, the joys that ther 
flow. CorNELIA. 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio, Nov., 1849. 





FOR LITTLE, READERS. 


Kneel, my child, for God is here! 
Bend in love, but not in fear; 

Kneel before him now in prayer ; 
Thank him for his constant care. 
Praise him for his bounties shed 
Every moment on thy head ; 

Ask for light to know his will; 

Ask for love thy heart to fill. 

Ask for faith to bear thee on 
Through the might of Christ his Son; 
Ask his Spirit still to guide thee 
Through the ills that may betide thee. 
Ask for peace, to lull to rest 

Every tumult of thy breast: 

Ask in awe, but not in fear; 

Kneel, my child, for God is here! 


PUBLIS 
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